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THE Six following Letters appeared singly in the 
Morning Post from the 14th to the Slst of Sfep-* 
tember. But many Gentlemen' having expressed 
a wish that they might be printed together, they 
are accordingly here published ut the form of a 
pamphlet. 

Septetpber 30, ISU. 
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A VINDICATION, &c- 



LETTER I- 

1 HE character, which Mr. Lancaster in his lettet 
of September the fourth, has ascribed to the vei^ 
principk of iDr^ BetlV System, is so calculated to 
degrade, in the opinion of the public, both the sys- 
tem itself and every mati who has ventured to 
adopt it, that I feel myself compelled to stand for- 
ward in vindication of a cause,* in which, from a 
late defence of it, I am materially involved. The 
importance of the subject to the nation at large^ 
and the necessity of making the vindication of Dr« 
Bell as public as Mr* Lancaster's attack, induce me 
to address myself to the editor of the paper, which 
already contains two very long letters from Mn 
Lancaster. And since, among the numerous con« 
troversies, in which I have been engaged, I have 
never refused to announce myself as author, I shall 
make no exception in the present instance, thou|^ 
I conduct a controversy for the first time in a puV 
lie newspaper. Mr. Lancaster will hence perc^iv^ 
that I am ready to combat him on equal terms. He 
will have less reason to complain of my sermon at 
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St. Paul's, in which he thinks it was ungenerous ta 
notice him from the pulpit, as he could not reply 
to me in the same way. Mr. Lancaster, however, 
knows, th^fa clnifch is'ficJt'thfi'dw/y place where 
a lecture may be given on education ; that when a 
sermon is printed^ its publicity is derived from the 
press; and that the>pre«5 4§^as open to Mr, Lan- 
caster, as to me# But as I am unwilling to dwell 
on reflections which relate only to myself, I will 
proceed, without ipurtjier preface, to the subject 
ptoposed. 

It is not iny intention to enter again upon t<[>[Mcs 
which I havQ ajlready diacus^^d } my sole object at 
present is to vindicate Dr. B^lla system from tbe 
aspersions, wtucfa Mr. Lancaster has lately cast on 
it. And I am tl\e niore induced to undertaice the 
task, because, as far as have I hitherto seePflhe 
intended vindication has not yet been attempted ; 
, and because, if it is qeglectec^ the representation 
thus given of Dr. Bells system will be more inja- 
rioi|S| than all the other efforts which have been 
made against it. 

If the mechOftiism of the new system, as practised 

by Dr. Hell, is not inferior to the mecbaqism; as 

^ practised by Mr. Lancaster, the members of the 

Establishment can have no hesitation in preferring 

the former to the latter* Tbev can have no best- 

tation, in the case assumed, of adopting its mecban- 

. ^^sm, combined with such, religious instructigp as 

accords with the doclrine of the church, in prefe-- 

rence to that m^cha^i&tn comUned with such-in*^ 

' struction, as (whether \\ be reidly ^Christianity or 

not) is avowedly not the Christianity established ia 



this kingdom. This is the real state of thi^ general 
question. Nor wpuld pur deci$ipn^ in regard to 
i\i\s preferenQey be ii| any wny altered, even if Mr. 
Lancaster w^e able to establish his present preten-^ 
iioi^s to priority <rf inv^dtiofl^ OT even if a. third 
person should claim the honour fi^ojn tisem both. 
When we have the choice ^f two. systems, we must 
teguiate our judgment by thciir intrinsic exceUqnce, 
and not by doncomitant circumstances. Whatever 
merit Dr. Bell may possess on the score of itmen^ 
tiouj yet if the systeln, as now practised by Mn 
Lancaster^ whed taken iii all its bearings, has morei 
to recommend it than the system as practised by 
Dr. Bell, the merit of idventiod nei&er ^vill nor 
ought to turn the scale. On the other hand, vi^hat* 
ci^er merit Mr. Lancaster may possess in haying 
brought the system into general cii'culation (and no 
man is more disposed to acknowledge bis merit id 
this respect than myself), yet if he practises tbd 
system in a manner more injurious than bedeficial 
to this kingdom, he is entitled to no suppfort from 
those who are attached to the present Codstitutiom 
. The specious argument^ that Mr. Lancaster's re* 
ligious instruction, like a general theorem in alge* 
bra, may be fitted to any particular religion, and 
consequently to our own ; or in other words, that 
the neutral character of his religious instruction, if 
not favourable, is not hostile to the Establishment^ 
has been fully confuted in the second section of my 
sermon at St. Paul's. Mr. Lancaster therefore had 
no other resource, than the method which he has 
•lately adopted; he had no other means in reserve 
of recommending his system to the^lQinbars ottlm 
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Fslablishmeiit, than to represent the system of Dr/ 
Bell as inferior to liis Own ifi its mechanism atidcon-^ 
»huction^ It was netessary to find something 
which should laerve as a counterpoise to the advan-^ 
tage derived by Dr. Bell from the combination of 
//!> mechiSnism with the Established Religion. It 
1)1 as necessary to degrade that mechanism^ to re- 
present it as defective in its very principle ; and if 
Mr, Lancaster succeeds in impressing the public 
with this opinipn, he will have gained so decided el 
victory over Dr. Bell, as will render every attempt 
to propagate the system of the latter both feeble and 
finally abortive. Thus a systeni of education will 
prevail, whix:h will gradually destroy the Constilu* 
tion. In another generation the majority of thii 
kingdom will have ceased to be Members of the 
Established Church; the Estalxtished Church there- 



fore will fall, and the State, from its connection with 

the Church, will partake of tlic general ruin. ' 

The cause, therefore, of Dr. Bell, is the cause of 

the Establishment ; and a Professor of Divinity ift 

an English University can tiever employ his pen on 

a more worthy subject,* whatever be the vehicle of 

his defence. - • - 

HERBERT MARSH. 

Cambridge, Vth ScRt, 1811. 



LETTER. 11. 



. I OBSERVED in my former letter, that, if Mr. 
Lancaster succeeds in impressing the public with 
the opinion, that Dr. Bell's system of tuition is de- 
fective in its very principle^ he cannot fail to pre- 
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Yent iti general adoption. It will not b^ impfoper 
therefor^) before I examine the arguments adduced 
by Mr. Lancaster for that, purpose, tt> explain Iher 
manner in which such an opinion will operate^ 
If the system of Dr. Bell is constructed on a narrom 
principle, while t;hat of Mr. Lancaster is liberal 
and enlargtdi the; benefit of the former in respect 
to religion will hardly preponderate, in the general 
estimation, against the superior benefit of the me- 
chianidil principle. Indifference to religion, which 
has always been a subject of complaint, has hardly 
abated in the present age; and the lower orders 
ctf society, to which alone the new system of edu^ 
cation is now applied, have certainly less than 
ever a predilection for the established Church. We 
must not therefore build too much on the influence, 
which a difference in religims instruction might 
have on the di^erammtion of parents in respect to a 
school for their children. If, for instance, it were 
true that the system of Dn Bell was calculated, in 
its very principle^ to teach children no more than 
the art of reading, while that of Mr. Lancaster ex^ 
tended to writing and arithmetic^ the want of in- 
struction in the established religion in the schools 
of Mr. Lancaster would not turn the scale in fa« 
vour of Dr. Bell. When parents have the choice 
of gratuitous educatioi^ either at a school, where 
reading, writing, and arithmetic are taught, or at a 
school where reading only is acquired, they will 
certainly prefer the former, and leave the question 
of religious instruction to be settled at a future 
period. The object of the poor, like the object 
of tlie . rich, is to procure for their children such 
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tn ediicatidh, as m\\ best enable them to make thch 
b>&y in the world. And. as tiiis object can be better 
Ctt^itied by' an education, which extends to writing 
and arjtbmericy than by an education confined to 
reading, it would be useless to open schools for the 
poor conducted in the latter way, where they have 
access to schools conducted on a more qxtensive^ 
and realty more liberal scale. 
> Nor will the influence of the extended principla 
fail to opcprate even on the patrons of charitable in« 
ttitutiona, even on patrons who are members of the 
ie^abKshed Church. The motives^ which regulate 
the decision of parents^ will be extended to those, 
whose benevolence induces them to become the 
fathers of the fatherless. They will feel for the 
orphans, whom they have taken under- their pro- 
tection, and be no less desirond. of supplying them 
M'ith the best education, than their^natural parents. 
Under such circumstances men are mvwilling to 
listen to the unfavourable arguments ^wiiich are 
adduced on the score of religion: or, if persuaded 
to attend, they listen with prejudice^.and are di&* 
posed to mark every evasion, however weak ior so- 
phistical. The exalted patronage, which Mr. Lan- 
caster now enjoys, can only be ascribed to these 
causes. It cannot be the serious desire of those,, 
who are most interested in preserving the consti- 
tution, to contribute to its gradual destruction. 
Impressed with the opinion advanced by Mr. Lan- 
caster, in respect to the narrowness of principle 
espoused by Dr. Bell, they are led to patronise a 
system supposed to be more liberal ; and hence phi<* 
lanthropy prevails against tho warnings of those, 



"Who are represented as pleading for a system of ig- 
norance. 

But. if it shall appear on more minute enquiry, 
that (he system of Dr. Bell ii founded on a princi* 
pie, vf\\\ch in itself h no less extensive than that of 
*Mn LhricasliBr ; if tt shall appear, that the prin- 
ciple 'is liot otil'y fat6urable to writing and arithr- 
^etic, iKit even essential to the former ; if further, 
itith respect t6 actlial practice, it shall appear; that 
in the schools vrhfere his system has been adopted, 
^hoih ivriiing and ori-iHrnetk are taught, it must be 
then acknowledged, that the mechanism of his 
system is not excelled by that of Mr. Lanciister, 
either in liberality of principle, or extensrveness of 
practice. Here then the argument of religion will 
be applied in ail its force: the humanity, which 
pleaded for Mr. Lancaster, will then plead for Dn 
Bell; the support of the established Church will 
BO longer* have a drawback on the side of philan- 
thropy; for it is the province of philanthropy to 
preserve, and 'not to destroy. 

In my next letter, therefore, I will consider the 
natufe of the charge, which Mr. Lancaster has 
brought against the system of Dr. Bell; I shall then 
" enter into an fir/w/y^iV of the system itself, in order 
to ascertairt, whether it is really such as Mr. Lan- 
caster represents it ; and lastly, I shall make the 
necessary observations on the passage from a 
pamphlet of Dr. Bell, which Mr. Lancaster has 
produced with an air of triumph, as if it were de- 
cisive on the present occasion. 

-' HERBERT MARSH. 

Cambridge, S^ept. tS, 1811. 
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LETTER III. 

AS it is necessary that a charge should be fully 
dtatedy before it can be completely answered, I will 
endeavour to represent the several partk of it at 
one view; and that I may not be mistaken as to 
Mr. Lancaster's meaning, I will represent tiiem in 
his own words, as used in the Morning Post of 
September the 4th. In allusion to Dr. Belli Mn 
Lancaster observes, ^^ the public will hence per- 
" ceive how we differ in prii7ci/^/^, the Doctor act- 
^^ vocating the universal limitation of knowledge, 
while I am labouring for the univerml diffusion of 
it/' A fe^ lines further, continues Mr. Lancaster, 
'^ If there is any danger of misusing knowledge, is 
'' he not a painful instance, when he perverts the 
" knowledge he has, to plead infavour qfignorance?** 
With an abhorrence then excited by a perversion so 
strange, Mr. Lancaster proclaims Dr. Bell an 
*^ alien indeed, to feel so much for the outcasts of 
*^ India, and so little for the children of Britain !'' 
And as nothing more contributes to degrade a man, 
than to associate his name with one notoriousl/ 
bad, Mr. Lancaster has placed Dr. Bell in com- 
pany with a Dutch Physician, who, instead of 
making the public good an aggregate of private 
virtue (which has hitherto been supposed to be the 
object of Dr. Bell), supported the maxim„ that 
private vices were public benefits^ The doctrines of 
^^ MandeviUe and Bell, (continues Mr. Lancaster, 
'' in reference to education), are One on this sub- 
, /* ject, and- 1 have ample reason to believe that 
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'' some of the boasted among his partizans are 
*^ advocates of this degrading doctrine, or why 
" should they evince such a general anxiety in 
** every way to obtain for him the credit of ori- 
ginating a system, to which his avowed prin« 
ciple is so decidedly hostile ? It is only to place 
this principle in a fair and just view. Let it stand 
*^ out from the canvass. Let it not be hid in the back 
^ ground. Let it bear the ordeal of British opinicm/ 
'' and we shall speedily see, whether the British 
^ nation will not as soon universally petition the 
" Legislature for th^^revival of the Slave Trade^ 
as be abettors in llipporting a system, so fitted 
to chain the mind under fetters of ignorance^ to 
^* the most degrading mental slavery^ to the horrid 
" doctrines and vice of past agesy when what would 
*^ now be esteemed a moderate degree of knowledge^ 
'* would have put a man in danger of the flames for 
^^ being a wizard : and in which ignorance vras 
^^ esteenied the mother of devotion, but was in 

^' reality the source of crime and atrocity.'^ Mr. 
Lancaster then repeats the assertion with which he 
had begun-^^'Dr. Bell and I are here at issue on 
** principle.** 

The universal limitation of knowledge, which 
Mr. Lancaster ascribes tq Dr. Bell's system, and 
the " universal diffusion"' of it, which he ascribes 
to his own, denote in plain English, that, accord- 
ing to the former, the children of the poor are 
taught only tp read^ while, according to the latter, 
they are taught also to write aud to cypher. " Dr* 
** Bell (says Mr. Laqcastcr) a})plies a. proscriptive 
'* principle to wriiirig and arithmetic ! I'* Now I do 
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not hesitate to assert, that if the system of Dr. Bellf 
either in principle or in practice^ liad, in my owa 
opinion, been hostile to the useful arts of writing 
and arithmetic, I would never have undertaken ita 
defence ; and if it shall appear from an analysis ol 
the system, that my opinion was wrong, and that 
the system is only calculated for the purpo^ oC 
reMing, I will abandon it to the fate, which it will 
tb^n deserve. It is a narrow and mistaken notipn,^ 
that the learning xo write and to cypher will raise 
the lower orders of society above their sphere*. , In 
proportiQn as these useful arts are disseminated 
(oiong the poor» in the same prqportion will the 
causes of elevation be diminished amodg them«« 
selves, while the higher orders of society, by a s^till 
tfuperiof education, will always remain at a suffix 
cient distance from their poorer brethren. The 
plea of danger from writing and arithmetic, it 
would be preposterous to urge^ as it would lead 
also ta the e3(clusiQn of readings agiainst which it 
operates, where it daes operate, in a much greater 
degree. We are unjust, therefore, and unjust with* 
put preteocei t^oth to purselves and to the poor, 
M we confine their education to mere readings. 
We are unjust to ourselves, because we are sub* 
ject to perpetual inconvenience, if our domestics 
^re unable to writer We are unjust to the poor, 
because we deprive them of that, which in no 
station can do harm, which in most stations is 
useful, and which in many statioi^s, to which the 
poor may aspire, is an in(|ispei>sable attainment. 
There is no order of sqciety, to which the field of 
Isir and honourable ambiiion should be et^roall^ 
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doaed. , The poor ami tbi^jiich fM^eqtifttJy dl^^irOu* 
pf bettering their condition; . the^cUitns derive^ 
from ability and industry are at. forcible iR the one,: 
a9 in the .other ; and when opportisnity preseqt^ it? 
iself of rewarding a faithful servant by advai^renE^ot 
to a post, for which he is qualified by hiai natural 
talents, it is lamentable, from the want of instruct 
tion in his youth, that tht prospect should be shutii 
as soon as it is opened* : .^ 

Withk these feelings I will proceed to analyse the 
system of Dr, Bell, and will retain or reject it,, an 
it shall be found to accord or disagree with thet9% 
But it is only an analysis of the system itself i a nE!t 
view of its operations, qs represented in Pr« JSeH'^ 
description of it, an examination of it9 pro|>er 
character^ with its obvious and natural tendencies^ 
which can enstble us to form an impartial judgment* 
Wc must aot argue from an insulated passage, iri 
a chapter r^dating to Schools of IndustryT— a passage 
(as wHi hereafter appear) unconnected; and iuconr 
sistisot with the system itself, and then pretend 
th^t the passage is tbe^Mi^ of ^e system. 

JJERBEBT TVIARSH. 

, CambrMc^y Sept. 13, ISll. 
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J^JETTER IV, 

I VOW enter on the proposed analysis of Dr* 
Beir$ System^ and for that purpose «hall have r^:^ 
course to tf>e only authority on Om sii^jecty oatt^ 
^^9 ^he perspicuoui^ f^nd detailed: |u:cO(iiit'Of;it^ 
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ivfakb t>r. BeU bumelf has furnished in/z;e separate 
publicatians. The first appeared in 1797, under 
the title An^ Experiment in Education : the second 
in 1805, with the same title; the third in 1807, 
'with the title Jn Analysis of the Experiment ^ S^c. ; 
the fourth in 1808, entitled The Madras School^ 
or Elements of Tuition ; the fifth in 1 8O9, with 
the title Instructions for conducting a School on the 
Madras System. The^ fourth of these publications 
is the standard work, to which we must appeal; 
it is an octavo volume, containing, with corrections 
and considerable additions, the substance of the 
three {M'eceding, which were only pamphlets, while 
the fifth is professedly an Extract from the fourth. 
The Elements of Tuition consists of six parts ; 
but the two first, as containing Dr. Bell's descrip* 
tion and character of his own system^ are those 
alone, with which we are now concerned, more 
especially with the second^ which describes his 
method of teaching. Of this part, the sixth and 
seventh chapters contain instructions for writing 
and arithmetic Now to what rational purpose 
could Dr. Bell have composed these two chapters, 
unless writing nxid arithmetic had been constituent 
parts of his system? If it be urged, that those 
chapters were not designed by Dr. Bell for the 
lower orders of society, I answer, * it was then ab* 
surd to introduce ^em at allt Thd whole system 
is calculated for the instruction of the poor, and 
has been hitherto applied to the poor ahne. . It 
was first applied by Dr. Bell himself in a charitable 
iQStitution : in that institution he taught both writ- 
ing and arithmetic; and for the very reafon, thi^( 
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a Siehool of charity was the place where he deve* 
loped his System, is that System, as he. observes 
at p. 280, '' in a peculiar manner adi^ pled to the 
** education of the law^r orders oi yputh?" Tbe^ 
chapters therefore on writing dind, arithmetic were 
atqwedly written for th^ir use. 

It is likewise a fact, which I have ascertained b^ 
actual inspection, that, though Dr. Qell, in the two 
parts, which contain the i/^^(Tip/.to;i of his System* 
has frequently introduced the subject of writing and 
arithmetic, beside the chapters, where he formaitf 
treats of them, not a passage can be found 
throughout the whole of that description^ wherjs he 
has introduced those subjects in any other way* 
than as forming regular branches in his plan of 
tuition. It would be tedious to quote ^11 the ex« 
amples, atid I must therefore content myself with 
referring to the pages, where the chief of tbeni 
may be seen ^. But there is a passage in bis chap<> 
ter on wiiing, which deserves particular attention ; 
for so far A*otn urging any limit to its use, he re** 
presents it as an excellence in his System^ that it 
Airnishes the poor with the means of learning to 
t0rite at a moderate expence. *^ When ri^id eco« 
** nomy," says Dr. Bell, ** is requisite, as at the 
^* common run of schools, where the poor art 
'^ taught^ the Madras System enables the ingenious 
'^ School-master, by means of sand and slates^ and 
*^ other devices, which his numerous ministers are 
^* erer ready to contrive, as well as to conduct, 



* See particttlarly p. 2, SS,42, 44, 46, 83. 
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*•' to practi^fe'^vftHoussfivtrigs in/ books; iphpefrj pnfif , 
'* and irtk/' ; 

But we may ttenture to^o a step, farther, ^jnd 
contend, t&at*<vriting is^notonly a cra^/iVe/ew/, but 
an tsseniitil (mrt of Dr. B6IV9 SysteiB. Take away 
a;ri/^/2g, and .^ou remove thfe f^ry fduacluiion on 
which Dr. Bell has ratised his dupierstructure.. » If is 
by writing, and by writing oi%, that the children 
are taughHa ^(?^rf. The chapter, which relates to 
the elemen(s of reading, is entitled " Of teaching 
^ the alphabet by writing its cbaract€frs,on sartd*" 
ii^or lis this Writing confined to the writing on sand .• 
it is extended to the writing on slutts. In thafi 
chapter tXr. Bell obseiTes, " The sitnplitity of thiaf 
^* process, (namely the writing on sand) and its 6c-» 
^* tiess for children r>f four yeai^s> ti which ag^ they 
^^ were admitted into the asylum, entitles it to thf 
^^ notice of all schools in a similai' predicdineiit* 
^ But, with children farthet advanced, slates and 
^^ pencils n^ay be used after the sand, as is done vb$ 
^^ varioirs ^chboU in the metropolis, &C-" One of 
these l5c&<>ols is the* free school of OrchardHStreel^ 
Westminster, where *^ Writing and neadlng go banfl 
^ in hand, and assist each otlier in the progress of 
•* the pufSli, who fir^ be^n to mark the letters 
^* of the a}f)habet 091 skiteB^ and next to jom iheiH^ 
" and afterwards to make numerical figutes^ pre- 
" paratory to their learning a little of arithrtetie.'' 
— '* Thus readiilg and writing are rendered suh* 
*' strokrtt to each others in the Whole progrei^ of 
*^ this humble, though useful system of moderate 
<* and cheap edubatioi." See Mr. Galquhouii'S 
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deicriptioh oiF this school, whertt Dr. 0eirs ^stem 
is adopted, nt p. S5 and 33, of hi$ " New ti4 
^* appropriate System of Education fejr th^ i^baur^ 
*' ing people/' 

Having showa that On Bell's 93?$tet» h in iti 
tery principle hot only favourabk to writing and 
arithmetic, but even esseAtial to the forrp^^r, I Shall, 
to the next letter, inqmre intatbi^ application pf it, 

C^mVriilse, S<f>t 14, 18|i. . 



LETTER V. 



HAVINCjt inquired b the prececiing Is^tter U)to 
tbe pasture |ind character of Df. BeU's plan of 
Tuition, and having shown that this plan is coar 
istrveied in such a manner, that arithtpetic is ^ 
constituent 9 apd writing an essential p^rt of it, I 
will now endeavour to give some account of its ap:' 
plictUion; a^d I will state, as far as my informatioi^ 
goe% wli^tis thi^ pra(?tice of those schools where the 
syst/poK^f Pn Bdil has beep adopted- 

That Pr, Bell W,«»5el^ when be practiced it at 

|^a4>^ ipclud^d .^^ writing and arithopetic, is 

Jriioiwn to eyety ope who h^s read hi? Eleipep^? of 

X^itioifi. It djp^peat^ incleed, frpm a *' Diagram 

.^f tte Cl%sMi%catipn x)f the Mai/? Asylum/* d^ted 

|j4|ii J we, 1796, And jprinted p. I69 of t^e p^- 

.iEnpflj||ofT«^i9fli, that wn)titt^ $^4 arith^^et^^ were 

£ S 
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of tuition was intfodaced in that year into the 
cfoarity-schOol of Aldgate, in London, no exception 
was made for writing and arithmetic, which con-* 
tinue to be taught there to this day. In 1799^ 
Dr. Briggs introduced Dr. Belfs system into the 
schools of industry at Kendall; and though manual 
labour was the chief employment of those schools, 
it was so arranged, '^ that the scholars should be 
** divided into a convenient number of classes, and 
♦** that e^cA class should be taken from work an hour 
•* every day to be taught' to' rei?f/ and iowritt."*- 
See the Report of the Society for bettering the 
condition of the Poor, Vol III. p. 187. 

When in 1806 Dr. Bell himself was solicited to 
introduce his system into the Parpchial Charity 
School of Whitechapel, he was so far from exclud- 
ing writing and arithmetic from the education' of 
the poor, that in his letter to Dr. Wright, datied 
October IJ, 1806, and printed in h?s Elements of 
Tuition, p. 303, he proposed, that a select class 
of boys should extend their learning beyond com- 
mon writing and arithmetic- " In this school there 
" are one hundred boys. — They are all learning to 
*' write in sand, on slates, or in ' copy-books ; 
" and sixty of this nuinber are learning arithmetic; 
'* By keeping registers of the daily business of 
" the school, they acquire a knowledge otbook' 
" keeping i to writing and arithmetic more than 
" three hours of each day are exclusively de- 
" voted.'* Such is the information which I have 
received from a worthy friend, who is himself a 
trustee Of the school. Another -school was sood 
after founded atOower's Walk^ is the same pariili^ 
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y cbnducted under the system of the Rev. Dr. Bell^** 
as stated oil the title-page of the Report printed at 
ihe school in lUII : and that in this school both 
writing ^nd arithmetic are not only taught, but 
very succestfiHfy taught, appears from p. 13, 14, 
of the Report, where a reference is made to Dr. 
."Beirs Book ot Instructions. The very great suc- 
cess which has attended Dr. Bell's system in these 
^two schools, both of which he modelled in person^ 
appears from the circumstance worthy of notice, 
that they have furnished scholars to assbt in tl>e 
management of not less than twenty other schools, 
conducted on Dr. Bell's system. I will name them 
in the order in which they were sent to me : — ^The 
R9yal Military Asylum, Stepney School, the Schools 
of Barking, Brentwood and Loughton, in Essex, 
Te^'lcsbury, Salisbury, Burytqn, near Petersfield, 
•Kensington, Aldgate, Kellarton, near Exeter, a 
school in Wales (name omitted), Limehouse, Cog- 
geshall, Brampton, near Huntingdon, Devizes, Lay- 
ton, in Essex, Dorking, the Clergy Orphan School, 
and some more, whose names my friend docs not 
recollect*. IVriting and arithmetic (he adds) be- 
gan to be taught in all these schools, upon the same 
plan with the Whitecbapel School, and so \ believe 
still continue. 

Very soon after the introduction of Dr. Bellas 
system into the Whitecbapel Schools, it was adopted 

♦ These names have e since supplied, being the Marine 
Sqci^ty School at. Twickenham ; the school at Kichmond ; the 
|chool at Clapham; the Otl'ertory School, St. James's^ at^d 
||D<4|ier s9l^ool iu Aldgate, 
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in the Charity School at Lambeth, by the iigenejr 
iHi^ Dr. Bell in person, at the particular request of 
the Archbishop; and not only are writing an4 
arithmetic taught in that school, (as appears indeed 
from the copy of the Register Book, printed i^t p. 
315 of Dr. Bell's Elements), but the Master of it has 
Jatt^ly published '• Arithmetical Tables,'* which be 
terms co-operative with, and contributory to, Dr. 
Belt's Plan of Education, I>om the same pag<^ 
pf Dr. Bell's book, it appears, that in the Bx)yal 
Military Asylum (already noticed in the List of 
Schools supplied with assistants from Whitechapel), 
both writing and arithmetic are regoUr branches of 
education; and so successful <h8^ve been the en- 
deavours of Dn Bell, who modelled this institution, 
that he speaks of it^ in his work, with a degree of 
euthusidsm. Nor must I omit to mentioii the 
circumstance, that a Treatise on ArithTnetic^ by T. 
.Mainwaring, is in dailif use in the Military Asylum, 
.with the approbation of £)r. Bell, and that the 
author quotes Dr. Bell, and appeals to his system. 
That writing ^nd arithmetic are taught in tlie Free 
School of Orchard Stre^ti Westminster, which is 
founded on Dr. BclFs system, appeals li'om the 
account which has beeq published by Mr. Cplqu-* 
boun. In the schools fit Marybone, as well in the 
School of Industry^ as in the Charity School, (both 
pf which are modelled on Dr. Bells system), writing 
and arithmetic are taught; t^nd the Mtster of the 
former school has lately given the following infor* 
fnation to ^ worthy friend, {t%tu if horn I have ita« 
piediatdy received it:—** Dr. Btfll, on cc^lling to 
*f inspect the progress pf the children, very particur 
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V J^'ly ex^iniiied them m xvritirig and gritJwietic^ 
" pt^ttjp^ many questions to the learners, to try 
,*/ thqir proficieacy in tlie latter, aud scrutinizing 
/' jtbe spjecimeios of the former; commending the 
•" qdepts, and reproving the defective and negligent. 
" He was particulsM'ly attentive to those parts of in- 
struction, and exiiorted the children to strive to 
qualify theqaselves therein, as of material service 
^^/^to J,hem ill futwe.'^ 

At the Asylum or House of Refuge for Orphan 
(Girls ia I-ambeth, where Dr. Bell's system was 
^" inticoduced, by the i;ecommendation of His Royal 
/* Highness, the President, and with the appro- 
/^ l^^ation of His Gracp the Archbishop of Canter- 
/Vb^ry," (Elements of Tuition, p. 276), both 
^writing an^l arithmetic are taught by a Master, 
jwho w§s educated in Christ's Hospital. Further, 
t\x^ Master qf Lambeth School, a friend and dis- 
•j4;ipje of Dr. Beil, was some time ago requested by 
ethe Governors of Christ's Hospital to go to their 
j^eckding School at Hertford, and introduce Dr. 
Beirsplan there, which he, has done ably in all the 
itbreebrainches o( reading, writings and a?^ithmetic. 
S}r. I^ell. himself has since inspected that school, 
,^pd ftpprpved ^be whole process. I have this in- 
leJligenqe froqi undoubted authority. 

The examples already produced are suflSicient to 
confute the assertion, tbjat Dr. Bell applies a "/)ro- 
^^criptivc principle to writing and arithmetic.'' But 
rjtbfy are far fro tn being the only schools, numerous 
.03 \X}^ iwa>ys0e% where Dr. Bell has introduced 
ja^liaQ^oysly prquioted the learning of writing and 
<»rHhwwti«* ]Ite« ^ii9pl^ wlug^ b^ has established 
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in the Bishoprip of Durham^ are conducted on th« 
same liberal and extensive principle. In short, 
er^rj^ school throughout the kingdom conducted on 
Dr. BelFs plan, to which my inquiries have ex« 
tended, teaches writing and arithmetic as well as 
reading. These ^nquirici have been very extensive; 
and in addition to the /^/7r/ic2«/ar information which 
i have received; I have been assured by gentlemen 
who have the most extensive knowledge of the 
subject (to whom I here beg leave to express my 
obligations), that they know of no school conducted 
on Dr. Beir^ systei^, which excludes either writing 
or ariithmetic. With respect to Sunday schools, 
where Dr. Bells method of religious instruction 
may have been adopted, it would foe foreign to the 
original design of thena ta make writing and 
arithmetic a part of the instruction. The proper 
exercise for Sunday is improvement in religion; 
and no exception can be taken, if arts, however 
yseful, are neglected. on that day. But as it is 
possible^ that even other schools^, professing to be 
conducted on Dr. BelFs plai), exclude the learning 
of writing and arithmetic (for my intelligence on 
this subject cannot warrant the assertion that there 
really are no exceptions to the rule), I can only 
say, that such institutions, if any such there be, 
are not what they pretend to be ; they are not in- 
stitutions conducted in the spirit of Dr. 3eirs 
system. If children are taught to read by any 
other means than by writing the letters, either in 
sand or on slates, or sbme other material (for the 
material is of no consequence to the principle 
itself), (hey are not taught to read according to 
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tte method prescribed by Dr. Bell. Where writing 
is wholly excluded, the art of reading on Dr. Bell's 
plan is likewife excluded. It is true, that the art 
of writing may be only partially practised ; it may 
be used only as means and not as an end ; and when 
^children have acquired a proficiency in receding, the 
(Bxerci^e may be discontinued which led to the ac- 
quirement. But when children are already advanced 
$ofar in the elements of writing, when only a little 
piore exercise is wanted, to put them in the way of 
writing in the usual hand, it would be a misappli*^ 
Ration of Dr. BelPs system to stop short in the midst 
of the career, and impose a restriction, at which 
^e system itself revolts. 

The extraordinary and inconsistent passage in 
Dr. Bell's third edition, which Mr. Lancaster has sa 
triumphantly quoted, shall be explained in the next 
]etter. 

HERBERT MARSH. 

Cambridge^ Sept. IS, ISll. 
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LETTER VL 

AS it appeijrs from the two preceding letters, not 
only that the system of Dr. Bell is i/a i/*^^ favour- 
able to writing and arithmetic, but also that io 
point of facty both writing and arithmetic aref taught 
in the schools conducted on Dr. BelPs plan, one 
should suppose it almost impossible that Dr. Leil 
^uld, on any occasion, be so inconsistent as to 
propose^ that the instruction of the poor shanid be 
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twited to reajdiog ofi/j/, Opr astQiiiahment is sti^l 
farther excited by the circutpstance, that the whale 
^&temis jie&igned for the me bf th^ poor. To ex- 
clude therefore the poor from writing aod anthme- 
Uc, is to exclude the xery persons from the bene6i 
of a system, for whose paiticular w^e \i \s designed. 
Tl^ pFoposal likewise forms a glaring contrast with 
the liberal sentiments of Dr. Bell, expressed in his 
letter to Djt. Wright, the late Rector of St. Mary, 
Wbitechapel, where he requests that a select class 
in the Wiiitecbupel Churity School sjiould extend 
its studies, even to ^rJTn?^^;', geography ^ and ma- 
thematics. Furtlier, this letter to Dr. Wright was 
written only ^ve months before his third editiop 
^frein which Mr. Lancaster has quoted) left the 
press, .the foroi^r being dat^ed October H, 1S06, 
inrhiia<^he dedication to the latter bears the date qf 
February 5, 1807. Lastly, to complete the. coDf 
tr^St, the letter to Dr. Wright is printed with an in- 
terval of only three leaves^ bom xhQ sentence Gpn- 
taining the proposed limitation, the one being at 
. p. 90, the other at p. 9^, of the third edition. And 
in the sentence at p. 90, it must he confessed, that 
Dr. Bell wrote as follows : " It is not proposed that 
the children of the poor be educated in an expen-^ 
fsLire manner, or eveti taught to write and to cy^ 
'''^jpber." Now, the inconsistency of this sentence, 
ihotb ^vith the system itsqlf, and with the septjimen^s 
xjf Dr. .BcU, expressed on oilier occasions, is sxi 
rstriking, tliat then? ris. pnly o;ie $upppsitiou nhioh 
ican account for its intrqductiop. His hr^s^t i^ditioQ, 
M hich was printed rin 1 7;97, contained no j)rppo5i^ 
.oiany ki^di for an« exclusion of writiug f^ad aritU- 






laetic. But about the year 1805 to 1807, when 
national education became the subject of Parlia- 
roentary discujssion, the question was agitated, whe- 
jthcr in point of />o/icy^ the education of the poor 
should be extended to writing and arithmetic; and 
it is well known, that several distinguished senar 
•.tors, distinguished no less by their talents^ than by 
their integrity, were decidedly for the negativQL 
The only supposition, therefore, which can account 
for Dr. Bell's insertion of that passage, which Mr, 
^Lancaster has so exposed, is. the sup|)osition thiit 
JDr. Bell, in that iiostance, 9unendered his own 
judgment, either through modest deference to the 
.opinion of a friend, or from motives of prudence to 
the dictates of some high authority, and thus m* 
serted the passage without perceiving n/ the time 
the inconsistency to which he exposed himseli^ ^ 

Dr. Bejl, however, was afi^n^ards so sensible of 
its inconsistency, both wirh tlie nature of his sys- 
. |em aihl with his sentiments expressed on other oc* 
casions, that he corrected it in his next edition, 
which was published in l^S. And here Mn Lan- 
caster is justly chargeable with want ofcwdour, of 
rather with^r^^^ injusticCy in founding a ferious 
. charge on a passage, whicii the author himself h&d 
corrected more than three years before it was pro- 
duced by Mr. Lancaster. And the work, where it 
is corrected, is the standai^d work of Dr. Bell ; it is 
. <he work now on general sale, while the third edi* 
tion, to which Mr, Lancaster appeals^^ is become a 
superseded and second-^band |>at&plilet. That Mr. 
' Lancaster should have nev^r heard of Dr. BelPs 
;M(idrm Schtfoi^ or Elements rf Tuition^ h a tliiag 
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incredible; ahd even if the corveciion yxzs unkndtim 
to him, if shows at least an unpardonable indifFe- 
rence to right and wrong, not to have consulted the 
last, the standard edition, before he brought for- 
ward so severe a charge, before he difplayed it in 
terms so opprobrious, with arrogance so vindictive, 
with so gross a violation of that philanthropy, of 
which he professes himself the patron. 

I am far from Contending, that the passage,, even 
in its corrected state, is free from objections, or that 
the former inconsistedcy is entirely removed; but 
at any rate, it warrants not the harsl^ conclusions 
which Mr. Lancaster has drawn from it. The pas* 
sage in its corrected state, at p. 292 of the Elements 
of Tuition Txxtis X\iM% I — " It is not proposed, that 
*"- the children of the poor be educated in an ex- 
" pensive manner, or all of them taught ta writie 

•** and to cypher." This is very different from the 
cxpressioi) *^ or ecen taught to write and to cypher." 
By the latter, the not learning to write and to cj- 
pher was made the rule ; by the former, it becomefs 
only an exception. It is true, that the fable of the 

' Belly and the Limbs was retained ; but the extent 
in which that fable applies, becomes restricted hi 
proportion to the restriction introduced into the 
leading sentence ; and be it observed, that this '6pi- 

' nion about not instructing all the poor in writirig 
and arithmetic, is supported in a chapter relating 
exclusively to schools oi industry ; that the prece- 
ding chapter, (namely chap. I. part VL), which re- 
lates to the application of his system to other cha« 
rity schools, has no restriction whatever in respect 
to writing and arithmetic. On the^contrary, I>r^ 
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BcU there speaks with approbation of the Roymlr 
Mifitary Asylum, of the Charity School in Lambeth, 
of the Fr6e School in Orchard-street, Westaiinstier, 
and of the Charity School in Wbitechapel, in all of 
which, it is well known that both writing and arith*^ 
metic are taught. 

Another circumstance, which would have prevent* 
ed any candid writer from appealing to the chapter 
on Schools of Industry, is, that Dr. Bell has ac^ 
knowledged in this very chapter his wa7it of txpt* 
rience in respect to such schools. At the very open- 
ing of this chapter, as it stands even in the third 
edition, quoted by Mr. Lancaster, (where it is. 
Chap. II. of Part IV.) he says, *'in the former 
parts of this essay I have condned myself to the 
relation of what has actually been accomplished, 
and have in every instance entered into sucTldo* 
tails of facts, and exposition of principles, as 
seemed requisite for the elucidation of the sys- 
^' tem proposed for general diffusion ; and here my 
" experiment enda. " In the next page of th is chap- 
ter, he says, " not having made the experiment as 
" to schools of industry J I shall not enter into any 
** details, as when I had facts to record." If then, 
in the perusal of ^2/c/2 a chapter, a passage should 
occur, which is confessedly at variance with tlie 
system, both in its principle and its known practice, 
a passage, which in the third edition excludes from 
the bcft^fits of the system, the very persons for whom 
ft is desighcd ; a regard for truth and justice woujd 
forbid the admission o( such a passage, as evidence 
against either the system ijself, or the general phi- 
. lanthropy of the author. The very edition to which 
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Mr. Lancaster appealed, was done sufficient to have 
prevented the use which he has made of the objec- 
tionable passagCj if the passage had never been cor- 
rected. ' That edition alone contains the most d€ci-» 
sive prdofs of Df. Bell's desire to promote writing 
and arithmetic among the poor. Beside the cbap4 
ter which is expressly employed on the method of 
ieacJnnsc these useful arts, which it was absurd to 
introduce if the poor were to be excluded, occar 
sional mention is made of them in twelve different 
pages of that pamphlet, though tho pamphlet itself 
contains littleinore than an hundred^ and, ifweexf 
cept the solitary passage quoted by Mr. Lancaster 
from the Chapter of Schools oi Industry, the re*- 
maining ekxen are unanimous in their evidence for 
the other side. In notie of them is either writing 
or arithmetic introduced, but as making part in the 
general system ; in none of them is any trace of It 
restriction' applying to the poor. 

Lastly, as the )?r^^ edition of Dr. Bell's book 
was totally free' from restrictions in respect to writ- 
ing and cyphering, so the san>e total freedom from 
restriction on those subjects, is observable in this 
Jifth and hist edition. This last edition, which wad 
published in I8O9, contains an Extract from the 
fourth or principal edition of all that Dr. Bell 
thought necessary for the guidance of those who 
are desirous of conducting a school on his own 
system. It is termed, therefore, " Instructions 
** for conducting a School." Tlicse instructions ex* 
tend to writing and arithmetic ; the book is in* 
tended for general use in the schools of Dr. Bell j 
and yet not a sentence <:an be found firom one eod 
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td th^ other, which proposes aa etx;UAotk of irrit-> 
i»g aihd airitbaietic from any: ciass of the poon 
Uncjer aU these circumstaQces, it is difficult to supnr 
pjess ouf indignation, when we see a mkn, hoiVM 
ever iiifluenced by the feelings of jealpasy, attempli 
tQ ruitithe repiilatloff of Ihs rival, by appealiag ta 
a passage which was corrected in the naxtediddo^ 
and not admitted in the last. Dnr indjgnaiioa ia 
increased, when we reflect, that the edition, which 
supplies the obnoxious passage, contain within ii^ 
9elf abundant arguments to counteract it. Our 
indignation is further increased, when we see thiap 
solitary passage produced as the basis of a system, 
with which, in principle as in practice, it is known 
to beat utter variance. And our indignation 19 
raised to the highest, when, by this insidious ap- 
peal, a man, whose life is devoted to the difTusroii' 
oi knowledge among the poor, is branded as an ad- 
vocate for \\\e\T mental slavp^y I — But I. will cease 
to dwell on the theme of injultice, since the injus- 
tice designed is surpassed by the folly of the attempts 
Indignation yields to pity, when men argue from ^ 
spot on the sun to its general darkness. 

I trust I have now proved to the satisfaction of 
my readers, that Dr. Bell does not apply ** a pro- 
*■ scriptive principle to writing and arithmetic;*' 
that both the one and the other are taught in the 
schools where his system is adopted ; that the 
-boasted superiority, in extensiveness of instruction,, 
is devoid of foundation, and therefore that the- 
argument derived from religion must turn thescaie 
in favour of Dr. Bell with all wiio are attached to 
the present establishment. For though ia^ comiuoa 
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writtDg achobls, the principles of religion ar^ nehh^i^ ^ 
taught^ nor expected to be taught, yet in schools : 
where religion is taught at all^ that religion should' 
be Ibe religion of the churchy or it should not be 
encouraged by churchmen^ 

Having now coipapleted the task which I had un^' 
dertaken^ I take my leave of the public^ and sub«« 
icribe myself their most obedient humble Servant • 



HERBERT MARSH. 



Cttd^rtdge^ Sept* 19> 1811 
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f riattd by Law and Gilbeit, St. lolm'i Square* VmdctL. 
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